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THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 





BY WM. A. ALCOTT. 

‘*The house I live in” is a curious building, 
one of the most curious in the world, Not that 
is the largest, or the oldest, or the most beautiful, 
or the most costly, or that it has the greatest num- 
ber of rooms or occupants, or the most fashiona- 
ble furniture. Still it is one of the most wonder- 
ful buildings in the world, on account of the skill 
and wisdom of the great Master Workman who 
planned it. You can hardly view it closely in an 
part, without being struck with the wisdom which 
is shown, or without having your minds elevated 
and improved by the contemplation of that Divine 
Goodness which has so admirably adapted eve. y- 
thing to the purpose it was intended to fulfil. 

Size of the Houwse.—| saiv\ that it is not the larg- 
est building in the world. Very far indeed from 
that. There are very many buildings—castles and 
palaces, churches and cathedrals, mansions and 
factories—which are thousands, tens of thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands of times larger than 
the house I live in; indeed, it can hardly be said 
that in any country, barbarous or civilized, there 
is to be found a single human dwelling place, from 
the hut of the savage to the palace of the king, 
but what occupies a far greater space than t 
house I am about to describe. 

The mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, for exam. 
ple, which, according to travelers, is 1489 feet 
(more than a quarter of a mile) long, and 995 feet 
wide, covering forty-one acres, is of course thou- 
sands of times as large. The palace and church 
of the Escurial in Madrid, in Spain, is nearly a 
mile in circumferenee. The great tobacco facto- 
ty at Seville, in Spain, covers about seventeen 
acres, and is also thousands of times as large as 
my house is. So are also St. Peter’s Church at 


Rome, and St. Paul’s in London; the latter of | he fas seen fit, he leaves it. 


which covers six acres. Even the city Hall, in 
New York, which is only 216 feet long and 105 
broad, is many thousand times as large. In truth, 
the house I live in is of very limited extent in any 
direction; for Gong it may be said to have two 
stories, and a cupola or dome, yet the whole sel- 
dom towers beyond the height of six feet. 

Its age.—It is not the oldest building in the 


world. The pyramids of Egypt, erected 3000! Furnitwre.—The furniture of the house I live in 


, years ago, are proud monuments 
| tural skili of the designers; and even now seem to 
defy the hand of time. The sepulchral monu- 
ments lately discovered in Etruria; the splendid 
temples and other sacred edifices at Athens; the 


immense and curiously constructed caverns of Ele- 
phanta, can all bvast a high antiquity. 
churches and palaces, though with far less preten- 
sions to age than the structures I have named, 
have existed several hundred years. 
| A traveler assures me that he once saw a house 
in Nantes, in France, in which Julius Cesar slept 
, at the time of his passing b France to invade 
Great Britain, which you know is almost two 
thousand years ago. Buildings of brick and stone 
several hundred years old are very common in 
| Europe. They are, of course, less so here, be- 
| Cause it is little more than 200 years since our an- 
cestors came over here, and began to drive away 
the savages and erect dwellings. Yet even Lere 
| you will occasionally find a house nearly 200 years 
ole. There are some wooden houses, both in Bos- 
ton and ils vicinity. which are almost 200 years 
old. But the building about which I am going to 
tell you, has not yet stood half a century; ard 
with the utmost attention and care could not pro- 
bably be made to last a century. 

dts Beauty.—The house | live in is not the most 
beautiful in the world. It is not indeed without 
beauty, but it would poorly compare with the ele- 
gant temple of Solomon, in the days of its greatest 

lory; or even with the Merchants’ Exchange in 
New York, or the Capitol at Washington. Some, 
it is true, undertake to say it is a great deal more 
beautiful than any of these; but on this point I 
leave you to form your own opinion, after I have 
told you more about it. 

Its expense.—Nor is it the most costly. Many 
a building has cust its millions of dollars. The 
Capitol at Washington cost two millions of dollars, 
and even the City Hall in New York half a mil- 
lion. The Seville tobacco factory, in Spain, cost 
six millions. Some em palaces, cathedrals 
and other edifices, probably cost a dozen or twen 
ty millions. The house I live in, meanwhile, maw 
be said to have scarcely cost me any thing; for it 
was found realy to my hand. The necessary ex- 
penses of keeping it in repair are but small, when 
the simple intentions of nature respecting it are 
fulfilled. 

Rooms.—Nor doesit contain the greatest number 
of rooms that I have ever known in a building, 
though it may be said to contain a large number 
for so small a place. Perhaps there may be fif- 
teen or twenty. Whereas many public buildings 
contain a number much greater—sometimes seve- 
ral hundred. 

Occupants.—As to the number of occupants, it 
will hardly bear a comparison with any known 
building; for, like some of the huts of the rude 
tribes of New Holland, it never accommodates 
more than one person, and that one is myself. 

But even with the rude huts of the New Hol. 
landers, the comparison, as I have said, will not 
hold good. They are made of the bark of a single 
tree, bent in the middle, and placed with its two 
ends on the ground. When one of the natives has 
| taken up his abode in a but of this kind as long as 








He journies to ano- 
| ther place, and builds a new one, and the old hat 
| is taken possession of by any who choose. Where- 
|as, I always carry my house with me wherever I 
‘go. In all countries, in all climates, in all sea- 
| sons, my house is ready for my use. The house I 
live in is good for nothing at all, however, for any 
one but myself; and when I leave it, it will imme- 
diately fall into decay. 





of the architec- ' is not of the most fashionable 


gigantic ruins at Palmyra, Luxoyand Karnac ; the | continually varying, and what 


Many | formed. But t 





arance, Of this 
the reader can judge for himself, when he under- 
stands that it has been the same in kind for nearly 
forty years. 

The fashions, you know, in every thing, are 
appears well now 
will by another year be considered awkward or de- 
furniture of my house, being 
from the very first most admirably adapted to the 
wants of its occupant, does not require, from year 
to year, the slightest aitention on my part; that is, 
by any direct effort. 

In Siam, the houses are frequently built on posts 
or pillars. This is because the country is low, 
apt to be overflowed every year by the rivers; and 
to build on high posts is the only way to secure 
themselves against these floods. In Venice also, 
and Amsterdam, the buildi are erected upon 
piles, to elevate and protect from the inroads 
of the sea. My house, as you will see hereafter, 
stands on pillars, but these pillars were made for 
motion, and the building may be transported to 
any place desired. Whereas an Amsierdam or 
Venetian house cannot be removed at all; nor a 
Siamese house, without considerable injury. 

The house I live in is, after all, most remarka- 
ble for its convenience. Nothing could possibl 
so well answer my purpose. I have already ‘old 
you that it would be good for nothing for any other 
verson, Your house, young reader, may be as 

autiful, as curious, as large, and even as com- 
modious for you, as mine is for me, but it would 
never answer my purpose at all, even if I had it in 
my power to eychange with you. 





AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE. 





Continued, 

The weight of the machine, with its steam en- 
gine, fuel, water, cargo, managers, and rs 
is estimated at 3000 Ibs. ‘The entire area of the 
sustaining surface is 4500 feet; the load is therefore 
two-thirds of a pound to the square foot; and since 
many birds are loaded much more heavily, it is 
fairly presumed that the limits of nature are here 
by no means over-passed 

So far there appears not a peg on which to hang 
a doubt of the inventor’s success, so closely has he 
conformed to the example of nature and the dic- 
tates of established science. The only remaining 
doubt is that of the sulliciency of the steam engine, 
to decide which science fails to help us: it must 
abide the result of trial. Happily this vital ques- 
tion does not depend on its present state. Should 
it prove incompetent, there are inventions of recent 
origin, which, added in their effect to that of Mr. 
Henson’s most important improvements, will more 
than double its power. Nor can we doubt that, 
stimulated by the splendid object of a complete 
command for transit of the free and unobstructed 
air, the engineering talent of this country will soon 
supply whatever may be wanting (if any) in the 
efficiency of details. The inventor has not how- 
ever proceeded here entirely by guess; and if he 
has been obliged to content himself with such like- 
lihood as he could collect from natural facts, he 
has at least tie satisfaction of knowing that his 
conclusions are as trustworthy as any to be derived 
from this department of mechanical science, con-; 
fessed as it is by the highest authorities to be most 
unsatisfactory and obscure, 

To sum up, therefore, the probabilities of Mr. 
Henson’s success, we may justly say that he has 
avoided the fatal errorsof his predecessors; he has 
adhered closely to the proceedings of nature; he 
has conformed exactly to the isitions of sci- 
ence. On one point only are we without the means 
of strictly comparing his invention with previous 
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contrivances and established results; on that sole 
reinaining point he has strong probability on his 
side, an.l, if he should need them, other inventions 
stand ready with ample aid. 

But can any man calculate the consequences of 
success? ls there a spot or a family on the face 
of the earth but must soon feel the re Aavati of this 
new-born art? Is there a national prejudice or a 
feudal hatred but must soon give way under the in- 
creasing intercourse created by this extraordinary 
accession to man’s power of locomotion? Is there 
a barbarous tribe, however locked up by mountains 
from the general humanity but must receive by this 
astounding messenger an invitation to join the ad- 
vance, and cultivaie the amenities of the family of 
nations? Is there a fallacious and separating prin- 
ciple of policy among the more civilized and con- 
triving communities, which must soon disappear 
before mingling friendships and mutual wants? 
Who will want to discuss the perplexiny princi- 
ples of commercial policy when the wide air itself 
offers paths to the “laughing free-trader?”’ And 
who cannot see that ne € of policy, which 
may be upset any day by the march of science and 
mechanical art, are no longer worthy of a states- 
man’s trust? 

The changes which must follow the first aerial 
voyage of 100 miles in length must be great, may 
be astounding to our present notions, may be dash- 
ed as all human advances are with subtractive evils, 
but they must be largely beneficial to the human 
family. It is no inconsiderable earnest of future 
good that the very nature of the design compels 
us to consider all mankind as one community. 
Looking down from a height at which the moun- 
tains, rivers, and seas which part humanity into 
jarring clans neither hinder our course nor bound 
our vision, we lose sight and feeling of the petty 
differences for which men pour out each other's 
blood. Anticipating the freedom and permanency 
of the new communication, we come to look on the 
men of all lands as neighbors, as brethern. 

Nor are we here going beyond the warrant of 
experience. Of the causes that contributed to the 
banishment of local and feudal wars, increased se- 
curity and ease of travelling were amongst the 
greatest. Of all the softening influences by which 
recent jarring discussions among nations have been 

vented from kindling wars, none was greater 
than the close and multitudious connections 
brought about by our steam boats. Nor can we 
see why the wider application of still greater facil- 
ities of individual intercourse should not produce 
still happier and greater results. When men are 
strangers, they are ready to become enemies; ren- 
der them mutually acquainted, and they soon be- 
come mutually useful, and when their interests are 
at stake we may safely reckon on their continued 
and abiding friendship. We are apt to estimate 
amiss the influences which society obeys. There 
is Sustle and large contriving at the top of society 
which we deem the real source of all our move- 
ments. But does not this design reveal to us the 
fact, which indeed we may learn from a thousand 
occurrences when rightly read, that the causes of 
our changes and advance lie further out of sight? 
that, in fact, from the very bosom of society spring 
the ruling thoughts of which all the show of poli- 
tics and party are but symptoms and results. To 
such reflections does the mere possibility of this in- 
ventor’s success inevitably lead us: to that possi- 
bility we ardently wish speedy realization; and 
our last word to the design for the present is ‘ Go 
on and prosper.’’ 





THE LONDON MILLINERS. 





The aristocratic ladies who muster in London in 
the fashionable season, have an untold quantity of 
sympathy for the miseries of slavery at the anti- 
— they have inexhaustible fountains of tears 

‘or the sufferings of the factory children, whom 
they picture to their sensitive and delicate imagi- 
nations as hourly exposed to the fe-fo-fum cruel- 
ties of the men who, upon the villany of being 
mill owners, graft the still more hateful crime of 
being anti-corn-law learuers. Who, then, would 
suppose that, in these fair advocates of humanity, 


he saw the authors of more persevering wretched- 
ness, more awful misery to our species, than can 
any Where be found betyeen “either pole?” Yet, 
in plain truth, soit is, as the following extract 
froui a parliamentary report lately made will am- 
ply and more than amply prove. ‘The thing is too 
horrible for belief if it were not thus placed on 
record. Let the ladies of England ponder over 
the exposure here made, with all seriousness. 
hey have, we are certain, been innocently and 
ignorantly the cause of all the misery, suffering, 
and wretchedness now revealed: 

The first witness to whose evidence we beg to 
draw attention is— 

Miss O'Neil, Wellbeck-street, an employer. 
She states that ‘‘ in the spring season the hours ot 
work are unlimited. ‘The common hours are from 
six A.M. till twelve at night; sometimes from 
four a. m. till twelve at night for two or three 
months together. 

**}t is not at all uncommon to work all night— 
just in the drive of the season, the work is vcca- 
sionally continued all night-——three times a week. 
Has worked herself twice in the week all night. 

‘* In some houses which profess the study of the 
health of their young people, they begin at four 
A. ™M.and leave off at eleven Pp. m.,—never ear- 
lier! Has heard there are houses in London which 
work on Sundays. In some houses, to prevent 
late hours on Saturday, they work all night on Fri- 
day. They frequently lie in bed on Sunday to 
rest themselves.” 

Mrs. Murphy, Duke-street, Manchester-square, 
an employer, confirms the testimony of Miss O’- 
Neil. She says, ‘‘lf the young persons would 
consent, the work was usually carried on or the 
Saturday later than other nights. If the journey- 
women would not sit up, they were liable to lose 
their situations. The apprentices were obliged to 
do so. ‘They had no choice!!’’ 

Madame Victoire, Baker-street, an employer 
—‘ If any thing is wanted, it is not unusual to work 
as late as three or four on Sunday morning, or even 
till eleven and twelve in the day. A young wo- 
man told witness that she had at night olten **‘ lain 
down on the rug, because the time for rest was so 
short it was nut worth while going to bed.” 

Mrs. Thomas, an employer.—*‘ If necessity re- 
quired, they worked on Sundays.”’ 

** Miss , manager.—Has worked twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four for three months to- 
gether. At this time she was suffering from ill 
ness, and the medical attendant remonstrated 
against the treatment she received. He wished 
witness to remain in bed at least one day longer, 
which the employer objected to, requested her to 
get up, and dismissed the surgeon.”’ 


Mr. Devonald, surgeon, Great Titehfield-street. 
** Has for twenty years been in the habit of attend- 
ing young persons in the dress making and milli- 
nery business. In the busy season, the time allow- 
ed fur rest is generally not more than four, often 
three; has known some who have had only two 
hours’ rest, and this for a month altogether. At 
this time is attending two young women, one of 
whom told witness that she had not had more than 
two hours’ rest each night fora fortnight. Is fear- 
ful this patient will die. They go on with these 
hours till they are knocked up. If this is contin- 
ued, as it frequently is, for any length of time, the 
constitution receives a shock from which it never 
recovers. 

It is not uncommon to work on some part of the 
Sunday. Has known some instances where they 
have worked the whole of thatday. Is convinced, 
in no trade or manufactory whatever is the labor 
to be compared to that of the young dressmakers ; 
no men work so long. It would be impossible for 
any animal to work so continuously with so little 
rest. Has known several dressmakers who have 
married, and whom he has attended for years 
Their health and strength are gone; they are com- 
pletely disorganized. Has known numbers of 
young healthy women who in this way have been 
reduce to a permanent state of debility; many of 
them die, especially from consumption.”’ 

Sir James Clark, Bart., (physician to the Queen.) 








‘* Thave found the mode of life of these poor girls 


— 


uch as no Constitution could long bear. Worked 
{rom six in the morning till tweive at nigh, with 
the exception of the short intervals allowed for 
their meals, in close rooms, and passing the few 
hours allowed for rest in still more close and crow- 
ded apartments; a mode of life more completely 
calculated to destroy human health could scarcely 
be contrived, and that at a period of lite when ex- 
ercise in the open air and a due pruportion of rest 
are essential to the development of the system. 
Judging from what | have observed and heard, 
L scarcely believe that the system adopied in our 
worst regulated manufactories, can be so destruc- 
live of health as the life of the young dressmaker. 
| have long been most anxious to see something 
done to rescue these unfortunate girls fiom the 
slavery to which they are subjected. 

Mr. Hamilton Kose, physician to the Westmin- 
ster Hospital, states, ‘* ‘heir must con:mon com- 
plaints are great constitutiona! weakness, indica- 
ted by that degree of pallor which only arises in 
other cases from the abstraction of a large quanti- 
ty of blood, pulmonary consumption, loss of ap- 
petite, pain in the side, headache, eaaciation, ex- 
treme disturbance of the ulerine functions.”’ 

Dr. Hodgkin.—**‘ They exhibit extreme cases 
of those distressing, nervous, hysteric, and dys- 
peptic affections, which the most debilitatng cau- 
ses can induce,”’ 

Juhn Dalrymple, esq , assistant surgeon, Royal 
London Opthalmic Hos tal, alier giving a minute 
account of the manner in which the general health 
of great numbers of these young people becomes 
utterly destroyed, and more especially in which all 
forms of occular diseases are induced, “ from sim- 
ple irritation to complete blindness,” adds the fol- 
lowing illustration : 

** A delicate and beautiful young woman, an or- 
phan, applied at the hospital for very defective 
vision, and her symptoms were precisely as just 
described. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
she had been apprenticed to a milliner, and was in 
the last year her indentureship. Her working 
hours were eighteen in the day, occasionally even 
more, her meals, snatched with scarcely un inter- 
val of a few minutes from work, and her general 
health was assuming a tendency to consumption. 
An appeal was made, by my directions, to her mis- 
tress for relaxation, but the reply was, that in this 
last year of her apprenticeship her labors had be- 
come valuable, and that her mistress was entitled 
to them, as recompense for teaching! Subsequent- 
ly, a threat of appeal to the Lord Mayor, and a 
belief that a continuation of the occupation would 
soon render the apprentice incapable of labor, in- 
duced the mistress to cancel the indentures, and 
the victim was saved.”’ 

Frederick Tyrrell, esq., surgeon to the London 
Opthalmic Hospital and to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
concludes a melancholy description of the pro- 
gressive stage by which complete disorganization 
of the eyes, and consequent loss of vision, take 
place in many of these young women, as the re- 
sult of excessive labor, with the following exam- 
ple: ‘A fair and delicate girl about seventeen 
years of age, was brought to witness in conse- 
quence of a total loss of vision. She had cxperi- 
enced the train of symptoms that have been de- 
tailed to the fullest extent. On examination, both 
eyes were foind disorganized, and recovery there- 
fore was hopeless. She had been an apprentice 
as a dressmaker, at the west end of the town, and 
some time before her vision became affected, her 
general health had been materially deranged from 
too close confinement and excessive work. The 
immediate cause of the disease in the eye was ex- 
cessive and continued application to making 
mourning. She stated that she had been compel- 
led to remain without changing her dress for nine 
days and nights consecutively. That during this 
period she had been permitted only occasionally 
to rest ona mattrass, placed on the floor, for ap 
hour or two ata time; and that her meals were 
placed at her side, cut up, so that as little time as 
pessible should be spent in their consumption. 
Witness regrets that he did not, in this call Sa a 
few other cases nearly as flagrant and distressing, 
induce the sufferers to appeal to a jury for com- 





pensation.” 
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HISTORY OF A COTTON GOWN.—No. IV. 





Instead of endeavoring to explain all the com- 
plexities of a modern loom, we will confine our- 
selves to that part immediately connected with the 
throwing of the shuttle. The threads of warp are 
woun.! parallel round a roller; these threads pass 
over another roller, and pass through the vertical 
threads of two upright frames, called treddles. 
These treddles have the effect of separating the 
warp into two parcels, one of which is depressed 
while the other is elevated ; the adjoining threads 
of the warp being alternately depressed and eléva- 
ted When the threads advance to a certain point, 
just before they reassemble into one parallel layer, 
a shuttle is suddenly driven across the warp, car- 
rying with it one threst of wef , which, beco.nes 
thus interlaced among the threads of the warp. A 
piece of mechanism called a batten then presses 
that thread of weft close up to those before made, 
and which form the completed portion of woven 
cloth. By reversing the motion of the treddles and 
of the shuttle, another thread of weft is formed in 
a similar mauner, and so on continuously. 

The shuttle is a kind of little boat, containing 
yarn wound on a spindle. Ax the shuttle moves 
onward the spindle revolves and unwinds the yarn, 
which passes out through a little hole in the boat. 

in making calico, the shuttle of a power-loo a 
generally travels to ant fro across the warp about 
one hundred and twenty times per minute, thus 
making an equal number of threads of welt in the 
game time, and a complicated series of move- 
ments takes place between cach two movements 
of the shuttle, having for their object to drive up 
the thread of weft to the cloth already woven, and 
to reverse the position of the divided parcels of 
warp, elevating those which were before depress- 
ed, and vice versa. 

lf we examine a piece of calico or of muslin, 
or the material for a printed cotton gown, we per- 
ceive that the threads pass regularly over and un- 
der one another, that is, that the cross thread; ne- 
ver pass over or under two adjviniag threals of 
warp. But if we look at those fabrics which are 
called fwills, we perceive a peculiar oblique rib- 

d appearance; this is caused by adeviaiion from 


* the mode of weaving just spoken of; after passing 


under one thread of warp, the weft passes over two, 
three, four, or even as many as eight adjoining 
threads, which of necessity imparts a peculiar tex- 
ture to the fabric. This is one of the means by 
which the manufacturer multiplies the variety of 
his goots; for many of the articles which obtain 
different names at our mercers and linen-drapers, 
only differ from each other in the number of 
threa.ls of warp that the weft passes over after hav- 
ing passed under one thread. In other cases these 
diff :rences are combined with some peculiarities 
in the kind or quantity of colton yarn employed ; 
thu: damask, dimity, diaper, fustian, jean, velve- 
teen, corduroy, &c. are all (wills, and are (some 
always, others occasionally ) made of cotton. The 
first three are woven in such a peculiar way, that 
the twill is made to form a device or polterna, in- 
steal of merely forming a ribbed appearance ob- 
liquely across the cloth; the wefi, after passing 
un.ler one thread, goes over from three to seven, 
accor.ling to circumstances, and the opening be- 
tween the two divisions or parce.s of warp is so 
managed as to lead to the production of a pattern, 
ofien very elaborate. The other fabrics we have 
mentioned are cotton twills, made of stout mate- 
rials, and having a ki-.d of nap or pile on the sur- 
face; this pils is produced by working up and 
sometimes cutting the loose glossy fibres of the 
cotton after the weaving is completed. 

But these details respecting cotton fabrics gene- 
rally, however interesting, would lead us to too 
great a length. We must confine ourselves to our 
cotton gown. The processes hitherto considered 
have led to the production of a piece of cloth, of 
a dirty white color, and devoid of any pattern 
whatever. If warmth and comfort were the only 
objecis sought for in clothing, the services of the 
dressmaker might now immediately succeed those 
of the manufacturer. But such are not and never 
have been the limits in this respect; richness of 
color and beauty of device have been objects of 


admiration in every age and country; and the cot- 
ton-manufacturer has not neglected to appeal to 
this taste. 

One mode of producing both color and pattern 
in woven cloth is to have the threads of the war 
of two or more diffzrent colors; thus, ten threads 
white, then ten black, and so on throuzhout the 
two or three thousand threads that geneially con- 
stitute the width of a piece of cloth; a white weft 
woven in among these would produce a black and 
white striped cotton. Hi the weft were of two co 
lors, and. the warp only one, the stripes would be 
across the cloth. If both warp and weft were va- 
riously colored, a checquered pattern woul.) be ed 
duced. It will be eusy to conceive, from these 
three instances, how great variety of pattern might 
be produced when the colors, both of warp aud 
welt, are more than two, and when changes are 
made inthe number of threads which compose 
each alternation of color. 


But such a plan cannot, without a complexity | 


of weaving apparatus that would lead to costly re- 
sults, produce flowers, foliage, scroll-work, and 
simila: small patterns. The object of manufac- 
turers, therefore, was to devise the means of lay- 
ing ona kind of paint or dye, which should im- 
art to white cotton cloth any desirable pattern; 
if this pattern were only impressed on one sirle, 
the inconvenience would not be great, for most 
garments are seen but on one side. In 1676 a rude 
inode of impressing patterns on woven cloth was 
introduced into England from India. Upon this 
method successive improvements were made, until 
at length the art has been brought to great excel- 
lence. We cannot enter ino the extensive subject 
of dyeing, by which a uniform color is impregna- 
ted entirely through the fibres of woven cloth; 
suffice it to say, that cotton fabrics, like those of 
wool, &c. are dyed by being dipped into large 
vats containing coloring liquids. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF PATENTS 


Granted during the year 1812, with the names of patentees, and 
place of sesidence. 








cLass 5.—CALORIFIC, 

Comprising Lamps, Fireplaces, Stoves, Grates, Fur- 
naces for heating buildings, Cooking Apparatus, 
Preparation of Fuel, &c 
James Easterly, Troy, N. ¥., Open Grates. 
Reuben Mitchell, Portland, Me., heating buildings. 
Ous Packard, Roxbury, Mass., Apparatus for 

heating buildings. 

Heury Y. and Abm. Haupt, jr., Springfield and 

Durham, Pa., Kile for drying grain. 

Edwin B. Hora, Beston, Mass., Lamps, (addition- 

al improvement, dated Dec. 17, 1842.) 

William F. Shaw, Boston, Mass., Lamps, argand, 
arranzing the cylindrical tubular burner. 
Charles Carr, Philatelphia, Pa., Lamps, argand, 

burning spirits of turpentine, &c. 

Daniel Pettibone, Philadelphia, Pa., Lamps, ar- 
gan!, burning volatile ingredients. 

Michael B. Dyott, Philadelphia, Pe., Lamps, burn- 
ing essential oils. 

Francis Draper, East Cambridge, Mass., Lamps, 
cups of glass. 

Stephen S. Lee, Providence, R, I., Lamps, kydro- 
pneumatic. 

Zebulon Worrall, Chesterhill, Ohio, Lamps, lard. 

Jesse Neal, assignee of Benjamin H, Maltby, Mid- 

Hebury and Rootstown, Ohio, Lamps, lard, (addi- 

tion»! improvement, Noy. 28, 1842.) 

Benjamin H. Horn, Boston, Mass , Lamps, lard. 
Archibald H. Baird, New York, N. Y., do 
Ellis 8. Archer Philadelphia, Pa., do 

Fre lerick H. Southworth, Washington, D. C., do 
John T. Creightoa, Alexandria, D. C., do 
John Grannis, Oberlin, Uhio, do 

John Lee, Wellsville, Ohio, do 

P. Robinson, Chillicothe, Ohio, do 

Aaron Folger, ifantucket, Mass., Lamps and re- 

flectors of light houses, arranging, &c. 

Enoch W. Perry, Boston, Mass., Wick Tubes for 

Lamps. 

Augustus V. H. Webb, New York, N. Y., Lamps, 
for volatile materials. 

Henry Stanley, West Poultney, Vt, Valves four ele- 
vated Ovens. 

John Brereton, New York, N. Y., cooking Ranges. 

Benjamin 8, Hort, Kensington, Pa., Screening or 

sifling coals. P 
Abel Cornell and Niram R. Merchant, Guilford, 





N. Y., Stoves. 





George Nelson, Boston, Mass., Stoves. 

Stedman W. Hanks, Lowell, Mass , Stoves. 

Philetus Phillips, Middletown Point, N, J., Stoves. 

Calvin F. Kellogg, Norwalk, Ohio, air heating 
Stoves. 

Stephen M. Allen, Boston, Mass., air tight Stoves. 

Zepheuiah Bosworth, Marietta, Ohio, do 

Isaac Orr, Georgetown, D. C., do 

William B. Zeagier, Huntington, Pa., cooking 
Stoves. 

Samuel B. Sexton, Baltimore, Md., do 

Anson Atwood, Troy, N Y., do 

William Beebe, New York, N. Y.,. do 

Erastus Buck, Nunda, N. Y., do 

Moses Bartholomew, Vershire, Vt., cooking Stoves, 
with elevated ovens. 

Austin Packard, assignee of Ebenezer And ews 
and Stephen Austin.’ New York, N. Y¥., cooking 
Stoves, form and. censtroction of, (reissue) 

Andrew Walker, jr., Unity, N- H., cooking, heat- 
ing and illuminating Stoves. 

Thowas O. Sayre, Elizabethtown, N. J,, semi-cir- 
cular cooking Stoves. 

Jordon L. Mott, New York, N. ¥., tubular cook- 
ing, &c., Stoves. 

Salmon C. Riley, New York, N. Y., utensils for 
cooking Stoves, 

Benjamin Shepard, Boston, Muss., culinary and 
air heating Stoves. 

David Petree, Little Falls, N. Y., Franklin coal 
burning Stoves. 

Elisha Foot, jr., Seneca Falls, N. Y., regulating 
the draft in Stoves 

Ira French, assignee of Maynard French, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, rotary top Stoves. 

cLass 6.—sTEAM AND GAS ENGINES, 
Including Boilers and Furnaces therefor, and parts 


ih 
John Gregg, Rochester, N. Y., Apparatus for con- 
densing air. &c. 

Charles Clinton, Goshen, N. Y., Steam Boilers. 

Abram 8S. Valentine, Bellefonte, Pa., Steam Boil- 
ers, 
Cadwalader Evans, Pittsburgh, Pa., applying a 
float to regulate the height of water in Steam Builers. 

John A. Roebling, Saxonburg, Pa., steam safety 
Guage for Steam Boilers. 

Lansing E. Hopkins, New York, N. Y., Steam 
Boilers and generator. 

Austin W. Suarp and William F. Morton, Honeoye 
Falls, N. ¥., Steam Boilers or wenerator. 

Thomas 8, Faston, Mobile, Ala, preventing explo- 
sion of boiler :, (additional improvement, dated May 
17, 1842. 

Thomas S. Easton, Mobile, Ala., preventing explo- 
sion of boilers, (additional improvement, May 17, 
1842—reissue.) 

Thomas 8. Easton, Mobile, Ala., preventing explo- 
sion of boilers, 

Thomas S. Easton, Mobile, Ala., do 

John Hemming, North Bank, Great Britain, Gas 
metres. 

William C, Grimes, York, Pa., Spark arresters. 

Louis Chevrier, Brooklyn, N. Y., do 

James Lewis, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; do 

Johan C, Jubnson, Catskill, N. ¥., do 

John V. L. Hoagland, Jersey City, N.J., do 

A. Keagy and M. Shimer, Woodbury, Pa. do, 

Jonathan Hodges, Taunton, Mass., do 

Jamuel G. Brown, Henrietta, N. a do 

James Eckler, Catskill, N.Y. do 

Abraham Ayres, Hicksville, N. Y., extinguishing 
and consuming Spark arresters. 

Ralph Pomeroy. Bellville, N. J., Steam engine. 

William Kelly, Pittsburg, Pa., do 

Alexander Connison, Newark, N.J.,° do 

Alexander M. Boutonand Andrew Perr , Newark, 
N. J., Steam engine, changing, :eciprocating into ro- 
tary motion. 

obert G. Eunson, Lancaster, Pa., Steam engine, 
discharging water and air from the condenser of. 

George and George W. Davis, Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
rene | engine, conducting the steam from the cylin- 
er. XC. w 

Robert L. Stevens, New York, N. Y., Steam engine, 
locomotive, connecting the driving wheels of. 

Matthies W. Baldwin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Steam 
engine, locomotive, constructing, by which they adapt 
themselues to the curves and undulations of tie road. 

William A. Lighthall, Albany, N. ¥., marine Steam 
engine. 

Joseph Mandslay and Joshua. Field, Lambeth, 
England, marine Steam engine, 

Joseph I, Parker, Plymouth, Ohio, rotary Steam 
engine. 

Joshua T. and Benjamin Beale, East Greenwich, 
England, rotary Steam engine. 
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From the Tree San, - 
MORNING PRINTERS’ SONG. 


We labor by the midnight oil, 
Our lives soon away, L 

Yet darkness of its gloom we spoil, 
And brighter make tie day, 

The light of mind we fag abroad— 
Whose rays forever burna— 

Derwing strength from ught’s Great God, 
Triumpbing o’er Death's urn. 


In poverty we pass our days, 
And sometimes taste despair, 
Yet Merit from the dust we rise, 
And guard with nicest care. 
i from tbe earth we bring, 
Rob ocean of its gems, — 
Upon the worthy riches fling, 
And crown with diadems. 


We float unknown down river Time, 
Beheld far off by ride; ; 

Our voice yet rings through every climse— 
We trample o’er the tide ; 

We raise the poor from humble life, 
‘The haugthy bring down low; 

We turn aside Azriel’s knife, 
And tyrants overthrow. 


We do not tread the battle field, 
Bat none our might withstand, 
The glury that sage senates yield 
Is nought at our command. 
We are the victors of the world— 
The elements are ours— 
World-wide be Freedom's flag unfurl’d 
While man to heaven up-towers. 
Sometimes Oppression’s iron heel 
Extorts a sallen moan ; 
And Errors shaft of barbed steel 
Wrings out an angry groan ; 
But armed with Justice and with Trath, 
Our foes we shall destroy ; 
The Earth embright with heavenly youth 
And fill with heevenly joy. = 7 
-erv. 








RUSSIA AND HER EMPEROR. 





The emperor Nicholas is now 47 years old, and, 
for the last 20 years his life has been one of con- 
stant enterprise and toil. The affairs of his over- 
grewn empire, of which he claims the title of 
** Father,’’ are all to be kept under his immediate 
superintendence: if a courier arrives from Siberia, 
or Warsaw, or the shores of the Caspian, he must 
overlook the daspatch; if his granadiers are to pa- 
rade, he must he present; even if a fire breaks out 
in his capital, there he is, puffing, sweating, and 
shouting with the best of them. 

Those who have seen his majesty describe his 
appearance as imposing in the extreme. He is 6 
feet 2 inches in height, finely formed, with great 
breadth of shoulder and chest, great length and 
symmetry of limb, with a large, piercing blue eye, 

recian nose—and every part of his frame is in the 
same colossal proportion. At the royal levee he is 
distinguished amid all the jewelled and sabred 
princes by his plain dress and commanding figure, 
and he towers above them all, like the first king of 
Israel among the shepherd warriors that surround- 
ed him. He is the gigantic head of the most gi- 
antic empire on earth. 

Russia is certainly a most wonderful country. 
Stretching around three quarters of the globe, it 
already numbers 70,000,000 of inhabitants, and in 
a century more may number 100 millions! It em- 
braces every variety of soil, product, and occupa- 
tion, from the stunted pines of Archangel to the 
blooming gardens of the Cremin, from the hunters 
of bears on the ice hills of Kamschatka, to the dig- 
gers of salt in the mines of Cracow. ‘The rich 
wheat fields on the shores of the Black Sea pour 
their annual produce info the granaries of Odessa: 
the shepherd of the interior pastures his immense 
herds on the central steppes, and, at each return- 
ing fair drives the firstlings of his flock to the ba- 
zaars of Moscow; while from the frozen north, 
where life well-nigh “ out,’’ the hardy fores- 
ter floats down; during his short lived summer, the 
furs which he had taken beneath the light of the 
Aurora during his wintry night. All this varied 

tion are divided into two classes. 
rst come the hereditary nobles—huge sons of 
Anak, purse proud, high spirited, and for the most 
part pecans rolling in splendor and filth, cover- 
ed with diamonds and vermin—a set of princely 
» ready at any time for a revel or a 
muster, a ide, ora campaign. From these 
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riotous nabobs, two or three of whom could buy up 
the who.e of lowa at “‘ government prices,” there 
is but one step to the serfs, in comparison with 
whom our southern slaves are freemen indeed. 
Herds of them throng all the plantations of the no- 
bility, working without pay, living on rye meal 
and chopped straw until they can live no longer, 
and then die, leaving a wretched inheritance of 
bondage to their children. 

This immense empire, with its great territory 
and its great mpg of rank, is controlled by a 
standing army of 500,000 infantry—100,000 horse 
and 50,000 artillerymen—and this army is con- 
trolled by the ‘‘ Autocrat of all the Kussians.’’ 
This I hold to be the strongest government in ex- 
istence. In case of an invasion, the inexhaustible 
wealth of the nobles, and the inexhaustible num- 
bers of the serf-hvod would supply an army of one 
million fighting men! Of this army, the infantry 
are admirably drilled, well uniformed, highly ex- 
pert in the use of the bayonet, and the hardiest 
soldiers in Europe. The cavalry are good, and 
the artillerymen are good, but the great strength 
in defensive warfare lies in the Cossuck horsemen. 
Who can read without admiration and terror of 
these wild cavaliers of the desert—of their intense 
attachment to their country—of their ciger-like 
cunning in lying in wait for their prey, and their 
ferocity in destroying it—and of their astonishing 
—— of endurance, sleeping on their horses, and 

aking their meat under the saddle! ‘To see one 
of these troops of marauders in their green jackets, 
red breeches, and jockey caps, with a match-lock 
slung over his shoulders, and a twelve foot pike in 
their hands, rise up suddenly from the horizon like 
a cloud of sand, and come scouring over the plain 
with ‘whoop and halloo,” must be a frightful ap- 
parition to an invading army. Bonaparte’s French- 
men saw it often to their sorrow, and fell before it 
like the Simoom. 

But what will the ambitious despot, Nichclas, 
with an ambitious, conquest-loving people like the 
Russians, do next? It is very easy to see what he 
would do if it were not for the fleets of England. 
Turkey would soon go into that capacious maw 
which has already swallowed Poland, and a great 
part of Persia, without appearing to be any nearer 
full than was the Slough of Despair afier all the 
contributions of stone and rubbish from the Land 
of Destruction. The empress Catherine long since 
saw, that the possession of Turkey would,give her 
possession of the Archipelago, and the key of the 
whole east, and therefore she erected a column on 
the frontier of the devoted country with this in- 
scription: ‘‘ This is the way to Constantinople.”’ 
That column is the guide-post of Russian politics ; 
and should another general war break out, an army 
of Russia might soon be seen marching by it, in 
triumph, bearing the spoils of the oldest capital in 
Europe to a city which one hundred and fifty years 
ago was a frozea marsh. 





DECADENCE oF A State.—The temples of 
antiquity, the castles of the middle ages, are poet- 
ical in their decline, for the spirits that peopled 
them in the days of their splendor still wander 
through the cherished ruins; but what spirit would 
condescend to haunt the ruins of a rope-walk? 
Trade has no spirit, and sets none in movement : 
it knows of nothing but positive speculations, and 
sets nothing in movement but legs and arms; but 
let the wheel stop, and poverty, wretchedness, 
beggary, are the immediate consequences. Alas, 
to be poor is no greater hardship than to be rich, 
for our wants increase with our power to gratify 
them; but to become poor, that is bitter, for it car- 
ries with it an involuntary feeling of a fall! How 
much more, then, when it is a nation that has be- 
come poor. Spain is not poor, they will tell me, 
for it possesses inexhaustible resources within its 


serge as the population melted together. The 
and remains uncultivated because roads ard ca- 
nals are wanting for the conveyance of its produce, 
The plains of Castile grow the finest wheat in the 
world, and when grown it is given to the pigs, be- 
cause the grower has no means of conveying it to 
amatket. There is no trade but along ihe coast, 
and even there it is almost exclusively in the hands 
of yee pe The land that once monopolized 
the trade of both the Indies, the land that could fit 
out the Invincible Armada for the conquest of 
England, possesses at present not a single man-of- 
war, and has no commerce but what is carried on 
by smugglers!—Leiters of the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn; from the Foreign Quarterly Review. 





SpLenpip Dresses.—Were there no such 
thing as female virtue in the world, the place of 
royal mistress might by some ladies be considered 
as one decidedly eligible, and much to be canvass- 
ed for, such capital opportunities does it afford for 
the gratification of even the most extravagant 
whims. Jfadame du Barri, the last mistress of 
Louis XV. of France, gives the following descrip- 
tion of a dress which was presented to her by her 
royal paramour, on a certain occasion:—“ The 
king presented me with a new set of jewels, and 
himself selected the materials for my robe and 
train, which were to be composed of a rich green 
satin, embroidered with gold,trimmed with wreaths 
of roses, and looped up with pearls; the lower 
part of this magnificent dress was trimmed with a 
profusion of the finest Flemish lace. I wore on 
my head a garland of full blown roses, composed 
of the finest green and gold work; round my fore- 
head was a string of beautiful pearls, from the cen- 
tre of which depended a diamend star; add to this 
a pair of splendid ea: rings, valued atone hun- 
dred thousand crowns, with a variety of jewels 
equally costly, and you may form some idea of my 
appearance on that eventful evening. The king, 
who presided at my toilet, could not repress his 
admiration, he even insisted upon clasping my 
necklace, in order that he might, as he said, flat- 
ter himself with having completed such a triumph 
of nature and art” On the occasion of the Mar- 
riage of the comte d’ Artois, since known as 
Charles X., she wore jewels valued at three mil- 
lions of livres. ‘* My dress,” she says, “ was 
composed of cloth of gold, trimmed with roses, 
tied together by rows of diamond; each of m 
ear rings cost one hundred thousand crowns; my 
belt and b ad dress were proportionally costly.*” 
It was ii. .1s way that the revenue of France was 
squandered, and which was one of the causes of 
the revolution. In that revolution Mde. du Barri 
herself perished; and it isa fact dwelt upon by 
many who have written of those times, that she 
was one of the very, very few persons who did not 
meet death with either contempiuous indifference 
or heroic fortitude. She ran about on the scaffold 
shrieking for mercy, and had finally to be forced 
under the guillotine, to the great disgust of the en- 
lightened spectators of the scene. 





SecrronaLt FLoatine-Dock.—We are gra- 
tified to learn that the legislature, just before ad- 
journing, passed an act of incorporation in favor 
of this excellent invention. The vote was almost 
unanimous, although a serious local opposition had 
been arrayed against it from motives of envious 
rivalry. e general favor which every where fol- 
lows an investigation of the merits of this dock 
speaks well for its character, and predicts for it a 
general approval and adoption.— 7ribune. 





Perrectty SatisrFactory.—It is stated 
in the Philadelphia papers that a new missile of 
war, called the thunder-bolt shell, which in its ex- 





own soil, but of what worth are those resources to 
people who know not how to bring them into play? 
At the time of the Moors, Spain contained twent 

millions of inhabitants, some say thirty, now it 
does not contain ten. The land was then rich and 
flourishing, and sufficed for all the wants of a lux- 
urious population. Of course it must then have 
possessed resources, that became dormant in pro- 


losion will tear asunder the largest ship of war, 

d been recently tried in that vicinity, ‘‘in the 
presence of several naval officers, who pronounced 
lis performances “‘ perfectly satisfactory in every 
way !”’ 








InDOLENC#.—Wretched indeed is he whose 
mind and body ere fettered by indolence. 
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PAPIER MACHE ORNAMENTS. 





We are not aware that there are any noted ma- 
nufactures of this sort in this country, but they have 
been quite common in France for more than a cen- 
tury, and have recently become of great impor- 
tance in England. The term papier méché is used 
for a preparation of moistened paper, that was prin- 
cipally used for the manufacture cf snuff boxes. 
The theatre bills and other placards are gathered 
from the walls in Paris, for this purpose, the paste 
used in sticking them on furnishing an article 
ready prepared for use. So early as 1740, a Ger- 
man by the name of Martin acquired so great a re 
putation for his snuff boxes made of this article, 
that they were called after him Martins; and the 
principal towns of Europe have now establishments 
to a great extent. A German Encyclopédie gives 
an account of a church near Bergen in Norway, 
the walls of which, inside, as well as the exterior 
of the Corinthian columns, are covered with papier | 
maché. The reof, the ceiling, the statues within 
the church, and the basso-relievas on the outside 
of the walls, are also made of this substance. The 
church is octagonal, but perfectly circular within, 
and capable of holding a thousand persons. The 
papier maché was made water proof and nearly 
fire proof, by an application of vitriol water and 
lime slaked with whey and white of egy. In 
Liverpool, show rooms have lately been opened 
centaining ornaments for decorative purposes, ma- 
nufactured in this material, where are exhibited 
numerous and beautiful specimens. The patterns | 
said to number about 1000, comprise architectural 
enrichments of every description, picture and glass 
frames, window cornices, fire screens, brackets, 
and ornaments for cabinet work, in imitation of the 
finest carving. One of the frames, particularly is 
described as being enriched with elegant scroll 
work, interspersed with Cupids and flowers in high 
relief, producing a most splendid and effective or- 
nament. The many casts, flowers, and mouldings 
for ceilings, too, are of chaste and tasteful designs. 
The material is very hard, durable and light, is 
easily fixed, and can be exported without fear of 
injury. We may add that it has been occasional- 
ly used for roofs in England; sheets of stout paper 
are dipped in a mixture of tar and pitch, dried, 
nailed on in the manner of slates, and then tarred 
again. The roof is thus rendered water proof, but 
is unfortunately very combustible. 

Two modes are adopted of making the fine arti- 
clesof this kind: 1. by glueing or pasting different 
thicknesses of paper together ; 2. by mixing the 
substance of the paper into a pulp and pressing it 

into moulds. The first mode is adopted for such 
articles as trays, &c., in which a tolerably plain 
surface is to be produced. Sheets of strong paper 
are glued together, and then so powerfully pressed 
that the different strata of paper become as one. 


when damp by the use of presses and moulds. 
Some of the snuff boxes are made by glueing pieces 
of paper, cut to the size of the top, bottom and 
sides, one on another, round a frame or mould, 
which is afterwards removed. The fine black 
polish is imparted by giving them a coating of size 
and lamp-black, and subsequently a peculiar var- 
nish. The proper papier maché, however, is press- 
ed into moulds in the state of a pulp, made of cut- 
tings of coarse paper boiled in water, and beaten 
in a mortar till they assume the consistence of a 
paste, which is boiled in a solution of gum Arabic 
or of size to give it tenacity. The moulds are 
carved in the usual way, and the pulp poured into 
them, a counter mould being employed to make 
the cast nothing more than a crust or sheet, as in 
the plaster casts. The pulp employedby paper ma- 
kers may also be used after some further treatment. 
It is in the decoration of ceilings and walls of 
rooms and the interior of public buildings that pa- 
per maché is found most valuable. Plaster and 
composition ornaments are very ponderous; carved 
ornaments are costly; but those of paper are light 
and of moderate price. Maps in relief have also 
been made of it. It is time that the attention of 
some of our ingenious countrymen should be di- 
rected to this manufacture. 





JACOB RIDGWAY. 


This individual, who, since the death of Stephen 
Girard has been regarded as the wealthiest man in 
Philadelphia, died on the 30th, April, aged 75. He 
was a self-made man, and died worth, it is proba- 
ble, about $6,000,000 in property of various kinds. 
In early life Mr. Ridgway was a ship-carpenter ; 
he was subsequently American consul at Antwerp, 
during a most critical period of the last European 
war. 

He also resided for some time at Paris, and then 
returned to this country, where, his health failing, 
he was recommended to visit the south. He did 
so, but experiencing little benefit, he arrived at 
the corclusion that the want of employment was 
the real source of his disease, and he returned to 
Philadelphia. He resided here for the last years 
of his life, and was one of the most useful of our 
citizens—was constantly engaged in building and 
other laudable undertakings; and at the time of his 
de.:ease owned several hundred houses in the city 
ard county, as well as estates in different parts of 
the Union, especially in Delaware and New Jer- 
sey. His immediate heirs are a son, Mr. John 
Ridgway and two daughter, Mrs. Dr. Bush and 
Mrs. Roatch. The latter is a widow, and neith- 
er of the daughters have children. 

Mr. Ridgway has constantly engaged upwards 
of two hundred men, house carpenters, painters, 
and other mechanics, and his loss therefore will be 
ser.ously felt. He was regarded as an excellent 
landlord. It is mentioned, among other things, 
as an instance of his liberality in assisting others, 
that, on one occasion, he loaned the late Mr. 
Guiep his note at eighteen months for $100,000, 
which was discounted by Mr. Girard. 








MOUNT PLEASANT PRISON CONTRACTS. 


The inspectors advertise for proposals for the la- 
bor of 150 convicts, at weaving such kinds of car- 
pets and rugs as are principally imported from 
without the United States, and are permitted by 





five years, for convicts to work at the hatting busi- 
ness—-the number to be limited to those who are 
hatters by trade in the prison at the time of letting, 
and those of the trade that may come in in that pe- 
riod. We reckon this last will be a slim business, 
all the hatters that come in, except those who have 
served their apprenticeship under the slate at a pre- 
vious term, will not go far towards supplying the 
country, at any price. — 





VERMONT SUGAR CROP. 


The following item has heen going the rounds of 
the papers something less then two years, and is 
republished in the weekly papers not over four 
times a month: 


‘* Twenty thousand hhds. of maple sugar have 
been made in Vermont this season.’’ 


The Yankee sugar crop has stood a ‘“‘ rayther 
slim chance” this spring, and the article sells at 
the apple stands for its bulk in copper coin—or 
three cents a gob, Troy weight. 








RAIL ROAD JOURNAL. 


We are gratified to learn that D. K. Minor Esq. 
has returned to the editorial department of this 
magazine, whose irregular appearance, of late, 
setokened a waning patronage. It 1s also greatly 
improved in its typographical appearance, and the 
price reduced from $5 to 82. The publication of 
the work was commenced eleven years ago, when 
there were but about one hundred miles of rail 
road completed in the United States, and the num- 
ber before us contains a retrospect of the changes 
and improvements which have bzen made during 
the period since it was established. Its pages are 
devoted to correct information regarding the pro- 
gress of rail roads, and an account of such im- 
provements and inventions as have any relation to 
the general subject of internal improvement. 
These are subjects interesting to all, but particu- 
larly so to those who have capital already invest- 
ed or to invest, or who are interested in the sale of 
machinery and implements for public works, or 
are dependant upon them for employment. The 
man of science as well as the mechanic, will also 
appreciate its usefulness, in noting the progress of 
improvements the most important to the country. 
There is no other work of the kind in this country. 
It is published monthly, in New York, by Geo. C. 
Schaeffer and D. K. Minor, assisted by the contri- 
butions of several distinguished engineers and 
others, 32 pages octavo. The price can no longer 
deter any from patronizing the work, and the post- 
age is but two cents any where within the state. 








7Lriar Stream CarrniaGe.—We have been 
disappointed, after a delay of two weeks, in get- 
ting the promised engraving of Mr. Hanson’s fly- 
ing machine. But as the experiment is yet to be 
made, and will doubtless need much improvement, 
there is plenty of time hereafter to do justice to 
the subject by way of pictorial illustration. 

Tae House I Live In.—On our first page 
will be found the first chapter of a little work, un - 
der the above title, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, which 
will be found interesting. The work contains 
much valuable information on human anatomy, in 
a familiar style; it may be found at the bookstore 
of Mr. Pease, 82 State st. We are not at liberty 
to extract freely from it, or we should lay the 
whole before our readers. 








Slight curvatures may be given to such pasteboard 


the act of April 9, 1842. Also for a contract for 
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AUBURN PRISON. 





A correspondent from Auburn informs us that 
he went through this prison one day last week, and 
found the convicts employed as usual in all the 
shops except two, the tool and hame shops, which 
were stopped and the shops vacated for the pre- 
sent. He learned that the most of the other con- 

‘tracts had been renewed by the agent for six 
months. In short, it was apparent from the’state 
of matters there, that unless some one interfered 
the officers of the prison would pay little attention 
to the requirements of the law. 





ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY.—A commu- 
nication on the practical operations of the Sylvania 
association was received for this department at too 
late an hour for insertion this week. It will ap- 
pear next week. 








ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


Though the art of engraving on wood has arriv- 
ed ata «degree of excellence which places it in 
competition with engraving on steel or copper- 
plate, it is surprising how little is known of its 
process and history. In copper-plate engraving 





the artist produces his dark lines by cutting into! 


the polished surface of his plate; in wood engrav- 
ing, the artist cuts his block in such a manner as 
to leave the black lines raised; for instance, pre- 
vious to the operation of cutting, the design is 
drawn upon the block with black lead pencil and 
India-ink; then every black line which the engra- 
ver is to exhibit, is to be left untouched, and all 
the intermediate spaces are to be cut out. Iin- 
pressions from wood are obtained by the pressure 
of the paper against the raised lines; in the same 
manner as an impression may be taken from type, 
while on the contrary, impressions from copper, 
or steel-plate are produced by the pressure of the 
paper into the hollowed or sunken parts. 

It is not our intention to altempt a description 
of the practical part of the art, but will content 
ourselves by giving an outline sketch of ils rise 
and progress. The art of wood engraving has 
beer erroneously claimed as the invention of the 
moderns, but the art seems to have been known at 
a very remote period of antiquity. In th: thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries the germ of wood 
engraving was discovered, or rediscovered. Play- 
ing cards printed from wood blocks were known 
about 1350. The oldest wood engraving extant, 
is a Saint Christopher dated 1423, and is in the 
possession of the Earl of Spencer, of England. 
Two others, a St. Bridget of Sweden, and a pic- 
ture of the Annunciation, are in existence, bear 
ing date 1425. These were all executed at Nu- 
remburg, the birth-place of wood engraving. Al- 
bert Durer carried the art to great perfection, and 
introduced with more success than any of his pre- 
decessors, the principles of chiaro-oscuro, (light 
and shade.) In the early history of engraving. 
there is no name greater than his. He was a 
painter as well as engraver, and as a superior art- 
ist, he needs no higher praise than that bestowed 





upon him by the great Angelo, who made tne | iong, and 2 feet by 20 inches square. The largest 
works of Durer his study. So did Raffaelle, Rem-‘ metal pipe is 14 feet long and 13 inches in diameter, 
brandt, and a host of other artists, qualified by | It has 13 diapasons, 4 of which are double diapasons, 
good taste to be connoisseurs of merit. It has five reed stops, two trumpets, one clarion, | 
The first wood engravings, bearing the name of hautboy, and one cremona.—T'rue Sun. 
Albert Durer, were sixteen illustrations of the 
Apocalypse, printed in 1498. In these, as in the‘ 
illustrations of the Virgin published in 1511, Du 
rer paid little or no attention to costume. In 1509, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses appeared, beautifully illus- 
trated hy Durer and Virgil Solis. The best of all 
his productions on wood, are those which embel | in; and yoperations are to be immediately commence. 
lish the Life of the Virgin. Tiese were execu-|€d. 
ted when he was about thirty reas me of age, and A fine large steam-schooner, of 200 tons, fitted 
nearly all of them are after his own designs.| with Erieson’s propellers, was launched at Hartford, 
From that time until ('e period of his death,! on the 6th inst. She is intended as a regular packet 
(which occurred on the 6th of April, 1523,) his | between Hartford anc Albany, and is owned by W. 
time was alternately employed in painting an en-| H. Imlay & Co. 
graving on wood. ’ ‘ 
After Durer the art flourished fora while and | “he qrtqasive cevtage Peeters of nageare. A. mw. & 
P . Patterson, in Milton, Pennsylvania, with all its 
then fell into a state of deplorable decay. About | lly d ed by fi he night of 
1725, John B. Jackson Genk sie ot to hee contents, was totally estroye y fire on the night o 
’ 7 peace the 25th ult. The logs is estimated at between $4000 
don. Instead of cutting on the side of the wood, | .n4 $5000, No insuran:e. 
and using a tool of the knife kind, which was 
drawn towards him in making incisions after the | 2%lher New Steambout—The Albany Atlas of 
manner of his predecessors, he cut on the end of aya thus speaks of the forth comming rival to 
. “The Empire :” 
etre: ded Lops: oe oe | “ The People’s line seems determined not to be out. 


to any executed since Albert Durer’s time. Jack |done in placing new and splendid steamboats upon 


in Paris fi Seki a the river. Their new boat, the “ Cataract,’’ takes 
a8 SS Cae Ot A. eee yonts, ane was & | her station in the above line about the middle of 


rival of Papilton, the best French cngraver on! june. She is 310 feet in length, draw four feet of wa- 
wood of the eighteenth century. But it remained ter and is considered the best modcled boat ever 
for Thomas Bewick, to carry the art to a perfec- launched. Her accon.modations, decorations, &e, 
tion before unknown, and in the opinion of one of | will be in the same style of splendor and liberality 
, the best engravers of the day, in many instances | which has gained for their boats such a wide spread 
never yet surpassed. O. | reputation. Her machinery is that which propelled 
[ Conclusion next week.]} | the old and time-honored De Witt Clinton. and some 

| iden can be formed of her intended speed, from the 
waeat. | fact that she is calculated to make the passage from 

By the following table of prices for wheat allowed } Albany to New York one hour quieker than the South 
by the patroon at Albany on the first of January for —. neg ah bs under the pre wey of Capt. 
a period of thirty-eight years, it will be seen that it 4. erty ead Amey at Corecee bagel dutix 9h 
Semaine baum inane than Siem for he has been in the Rochester since she was first 





Fourier Association—Another of these associa. 
tions have been formed in Jefferson county. A farm 
of 1390 acres of land has been purchased on the state 
road, two miles east of Watertown, with buildings 
suflicient for the temporary accommodation of 150 
resident members, $33,603 have deen already paid 


























1306.22.40. D186 1825-2 eo so Pils.” 
Pieces cose . ah 1826.... +... - 7 Strike in Pennsy!vania.—On Friday tast, the hands 
meng .& 1827.....+++ 8 belonging to all the cotiun factories in Alleghany city 


1809... e0% 8 


1323..+++0-- 8 | streck for betier wages. They had previously re- 
1lO.cccccee 12 


| ceived pay in orders for goods of various descrip- 


I311..-4++05 14 1830......-. 8 | tions, and their reasonable demand for wages cash 
1812......++. 15 I831..+- ++. 10 | was in order to purchase what they wanted where 
1S13..--+-- 18 1332....+.+. 10 | they pleased. A larze proportion of the turo-outs 
1314.... «+. 15 18330. -. +++- 19 | were females; and truly, from the account of their 
1315..-++00. 13 1834....+.4. 8 | proceedings, the Lowell factory girls, spirited as they 
1316..+.+++. 14 1835...+-... 8 are, cannot boast a higher or more determined cou- 
1317... +. 18 1836......+ - 2 rage then was exhibited by their western fellow la- 
ISIB..e000-. 5 1837......+. 18 borers, The employers held out for about 24 hours, 


1819....++06 14 
1820...0.-2. 8 


1838..-206-- 13 


| but finally yielded, and agreed to pay cash without 
1839......+2 13 


| any reduction of the rate of compensation—$2 50 








1821....... 6 1840. ..... =e a per week. 
|:  ’ee 8 : 
is 10 1842..... 10 | Black pepper is the fruit of a vine that is supported 
1824........ 10 | RR iit | by stout rails nine feet hight. The pepper gardens 
resemble patches of hops, except that the foliage is 
INTELLIGENCE. thicker and of a darker green. 








| A woollen factory is being established at Marshall, 
| Michigan. If successful others will be erected, and 


waieenneah in this city by Mr. Henry Erben for “= | the western farmers will then have a market for their 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New-Orleans, has been place | wool at their own doors. 


in that fine building, and is pronounced by the New-) Ana: aa 
Urleans papers to be an instrument of surpassing The Steamer Favorite was snagged and sunk near 
power, compass and melody of tone. | MeCarty’s shoals, in the Tombeckbee river, on the 

The following dimensions and particulars of the | 20th ult. She was bound down from Columbus, Ga. 
organ were furnished us by the builder: Its height is This is the seventh boat engaged in the cotton trade 
37 feet, width 25 feet, and depth 17 fect. It contains | which has been Jost on the rivers in Alabama during 


A New-Yorx Oncan.—The magnificent organ ma- 








2,000 pipes ; of these the largest wooden is 23 feet the present season. 
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fron Revenue Cutters.—The Pittsburgh American 
states that the four revenue cutters, for which pro- 
posals were advertised by the treasury department, 
have been given as follows :—The hulls of three and 
one engine to New York. The hull and engine of 
one to Boston. The eng.ne for one to Philadelphia, 
and for the other engine to Buffalo.—T rue Sun. 





Nails and iron of an excellent quality are now ma- 
nufactured extensively at the Niles Iron Works, near 
Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio. Success to the en- 
terprise. The Western Reserve Chronicle very just- 
ly urges the good people in that section to encourage 
their owa mechanics and manufacturers.—T rue Sun. 








Yucatan Aristocracy.—Society in Yucatan is divi- 
ded into two great classes, those who wear pantaloons | 
and those who donot. The latter, by far the most, 
numerous body, go in calconcellos or drawers, which 
fail to reach the knees by some inches. 





Julius Cesar has been found guilty of robbing a | 
hen-roost in North Carolina, and condemned to re- | 
ceive five striped upon his bacs. | 





The coffee tree dies out in fifteen years, and its | 


height is only eight feet; hence it is planted in the 
intermediate spaces between the young nutmeg trees. | 





Old Tavern Sign —An inn sign, 1800 years old, has 
been discovered in Pompeii, in the Via Fortune. It! 
is painted in fresco, and represents Bacchus and Fau- | 
nus pressing grapes brought to them by a young slave, | 
while a boy is directing the flow of the juice into an | 
amphora imbedded in the grouad. Itis distinguished , 
by the superior correctness of its drawing and beauty | 
and freshness of color. It is 2} by 14 feet. 


On the 20th ult., the flour mill of Abm. Bond, at, 





Valley Forge, Pa., was barat down, with its contents | “ess previously renewed. 


of fleur and grain. The fire ori.inated from the en- | 


' the inclined plain at Schuylkill, the dimensions of 


Mr. A. F. Judlin, upholsterer, Baltimore, recently 
received from Paris a letter, conveying the intelli- 
vence that by the will of a relative lately deceased, 
there was now on deposit in the Bank of France, sub- 
ject to his o:der, the sum of £25,000 sterling, or $100,- 
600. Mr. Judlin has taken his departure fur France 
to assume the possession of the cash. 





There are 16,647 workmen employed in the various 
branches of manufactures in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the annual value of their productions is estimated at 
$17,482,676. 


A Long String. —At the rope walk of Mr. Kerr, 
above Kensington, Pa., they are spinning a rope for 


which are—length 2,000 yards; circumference 9 inch- 
es; weight 9 tons. The largest rope in the world. 





White Lead.—There is probably more cheating in 
this article by its manufacturers than almost any 
other. But we learn from the Boston Atlas that the 
principal manufacturers of the article throughout the 
United States have entered into an arrangement 
whereby a uniform price is secured, and any article 
sold for less than the regular price may be relied on | 
as inferior. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 








Terms for vol. Z.—To clubs of 20 or more, taving the 
Tr sent in one package, SI each per annum in advance. 

‘To clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, 81.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers 81.50, mn advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
*cribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at $1 per 
aunum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 





PRINTING, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, &C., 
Neatiy and Expeditiously Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
~ PO ing Gillie “ae 
At the Office of the Mecnanic, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 








NV. CRR, (late pupil of J H. Hall,) is now prepared to execute 
any orders in the abuve business, which be may be tavored with, 
and respectfully solicits a share of patronage, 

Room No 6, 3d floor, Exchange. 


Having made arrangements with Mr. N.Crr, to do my wood 
eng raving, | recommend him to the public as one who underste ads 
his Lusiuess und will doubtiess give tion. 

- JOHN H. HALL. 


Albany, Feb. 1st, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at b « old stand, and having 
madearra ute with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Pauspeceny,, and Atsary, 
having in bis employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to 
his cuxtomers witb all the articles in bix line on the most reasena 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Col 

‘Trunk, Valixe and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, 
Russet Bridle. do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do, 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neat» Foot and 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and 





u 





| BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 


gine on the Reading railroad. Loss estimated a begnd, can have thew dene on Gap oigle and at Sto petece, 


$6000. 





Protection to Mechanics —The following remarks | _ Ger thom. 


on the duty of protection to mechanics in cities, is 
from the Rochester Ev. Post, and though local in its 


character, will be fuuod to apply with equal justness | good order. Also a quantity uf Leads, of different leng: 


to other cities. As citizens we are too prone to for- 
get the obligations of duty imposed upon us in this 
matter, and the deep interest we all have in the pro- 
motion of the domestic arts :— 4b. D. Advertiser. 
The sooner the people of Rochester get in the way 
of buying the manufactures of their own mechanics, 
the sooner will this become a great and prosperous 
manufacturing as well as commercial city. Nothing 
can be more discouraging to the tailors and shoema- 
kers of our city, for instance, than to see the men to 
whom they pay their rents, when they want a new 
coat or a pair of boots, run off to New-York or Bos- 
ton and get them. The same is true of our woollen 
ani cotton factories—of our machine shops, edge tool 
factories, furnaces, and iron foundries, of our engra- 
vers, limners, printers, and other artizans. Almost 
every thing necessary for comfort or convenience, 
ean be made here, from a shoe peg to a steam engine. 





Newly Invented Steam Carriages.—Mr. Norrgber, 
a locksmith of Sweden, has lately constructed upon 
a new plan steam carriages for common roads, which 
ply between Copenhagen and Corser, a distance of 
about 80 miles; which they accomplish in from eight 
to nine hours. They carry thirty passengers and 
have spacious stowage fer baggage and merchandize. 
They ascend with ease hills whose angles do not ex- 
eeed ‘thirty degrees. They have engines of from 
eight to nine horse power. 





The property left by baron Stieglitz, the banker, 
who died lately at St. Petersburg, is estimated at fifty 
millions of rubles, or about 374 millions of dollars. 


by leaving them at thi« office. 
Several volumes of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
mee are now ready for delivery. owners are requested to 





r Dae 5 FOR SALE CHEAP, F 
To | rinters.—., second hand Pica, about 200 gar 
S MUNSELL. 


good as new. 

| INV .V'S PATENT BEDBUG PROOF BEADSTEDS— 

| 4 ht WOVAL. i 

| 29 Grera street, to No © Market street, a few doors north of the 
Eagle favern, where they will be happy to see and wait upon 

( their old friends and ee. To those who have not seen our 
bedsteads, we re«pectfuily solicit to call and examine them. 

| year and a haif's residence in Albany, during which time we 
have been in the manufacture of the above bedsteads, enables us 





to give references to very many of the best bearding and private 

houses in this city; bat we will only give a few of the public 
} houses, where the information can be most readily had: Congress 
| Hall, Franklin House, City Hotel, and Fort Orange. The faet 

that such bouses as sbeve named have been furnished with them, 
| in sufficient evidence of their superiority over any thing of the kind 
now in axe, A description might be given, bat we deem it an- 
necessary, as we trust that under whose notice this may fall, they 
will at least call and examine them before pureharing elsewhere. 

Persons havings govd bedsteads that have become loose from 
use, can bave patent railx put to them. 

A good asso: tment of the best and most approved patterns will 


convenience, we do not intend to be surpassed. Prices to corres- 


pond with the times. 
TINGLEY & Co. 89 Market st., 
N. B. One of the above firm owning the right of Lindly’s pa- 
tent, of all the eastern states, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and a 
large portion of the state of New York, will sell at such rates that 
will make it an object to go into the business. Good property will 
be taken in part payment. 





Te HOUSE RUILDERS.—FPOR SALE—an IRON 
SCREW AND BOX, suitable to be used in removing or raming 
buildings. Inquire at Blackall's, corner of Hamilton and William 
streets. March 18 





I OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 

golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRa and suPER 
&XTRA—bas a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on .he most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 

N. B, An assortment kept on band. 27. 








E FORBES is prepared to attend to al! business of the above 
« description at the Sculpture'Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 


The under-igned having removed from No. | 


at all times be kepton hand. For style, workmanship, utility and | 


rrangemen 
Wood Engraving and Designing. | {ona 


e 


| Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen’+ Philadel -, Seal and 

| Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Bind Skins, 

| White Alum Dressed Lini Dressed and Undressed 

| Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num. 
town, Nastia, Rubber and Patent C Apron Skins, Stock 

| ing, &e. ys 

'N. B. Anassortment of Suos Maxen's Finvixes will be kept 


| 
| 


| on band. 
| Also, Roller Shins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, and 
Patent Leather, ov hand and made to order. Albaxy, my 





|__ ‘Fo Cabinet-Makers end Upholsterers. 
| ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Importer of Cutlery and 
} Hardware, keeps constanth, on hand a vee, Oe of 

HAR SKATING and CURLED HAIR, tovetber with « com- 
| plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
| for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


| FIRE ENGINES !! 


| HE subscribers are manufactaring at Waterford, on.an ex- 

} tensive scale, Fire Engines of patterns, to sult pur- 
chasers, and they do uot hesitate to recommend their Engines as 
decidedly superior to @ny now in use, 

They facture the Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the avalon and tke application of the power, so as te 

| give them a decided advant over those now in use. alsw 

| manufacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which bes al- 

' ways been proved to be of superior power to ail others. 

Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use: 

| ‘Those 

For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, 
“ 2s “ Albany bs . 1-4 








“2+ “ ‘Common “ 
“ 3.“ “ N. Vorkcity“* 61-2 « 
“2 Small Sit * 


These prices are one hundred dollars below what 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit 
The above ey ee 
tower and goose neck parsing water through 
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MISCELLANY. 


WASHING DAY. 


Monday comes and with it bi 

What the damsels ail will say, 
As they tie their = strii 

This is dreaded Washing Day. 
Sunday nigh: its woes begin ; 

Lovers late then dare not stay; 
Girls will bint, it is a sin, 

And to morrow’s Washing Day. 







































































Up at day light then they leap, 
pe clothes together - Se 
ly view the monstrous 
Work enough for Washwg Day. 


Now around the tubs they stand, 
Like the graces in mony ; 

Soup and dipper cloxe at band; 
Useful things on Weshing Day. 


Short sleev’d gowns, and bosoms bare, 
They their bea»teous limba display, 

Unadorn'd—mors winnine fair— 
Choose @ wife on Washing Day. 


If by chance acquaintance knock, 
Sally cries send all away, 

Looking thus I'd Satan shock— 
Not at home on Washing Day. 


Shonid one heedless through them gu, 
Of the suds he gets a spray ; 
There’s no passing bere below, 
Learn the rules of Weshing Day. 


Then at noon the table’s 
Bat or famish then you may ; 
Dish of potluck soon is mace, 
Dainties none on Washing Day. 


When at last the work is done, 
Jre-s'cl at evening smart and gar, 
With conundrum or a pun, 
Passes off a Washing Vay. 





Stncutar Dream.—tThe velocity of thought 
ile a person is dreaming, is a phenomenon 
which has often excited the attention of philoso- 
phers. The best illustration of it whick we have 
seen, is the following account of a dream by Comte 
Lavaletie. Atthe time of its occurence, Lavalette 
was in prison, under sentence of death, which had 
been passed upon him for his conduct during the 
** Hundred Days.”? One night, while I was asleep 
the clock of the Palais Justice struck twelve, and 
awoke me. | heard the door open to relieve the 
sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In 
this sleep, I dreamed that I was standing in the 
Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the Rue de P’ 
Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around 
me; all was still—nevertheless, a low and uncer- 
tain sound soon arose. All of a sudden, I perceiv- 
ed at the bottom of the street, and advancing to- 
wards me, a troop of cavalry, the men and horses, 
however, all flayed. The men held torches in 
their hand, the red flames of which illuminated 
faces without skin and bloody muscles. Their 
hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their large sockets, 
their mouths opened from ear to ear, and helmets 
of hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. _ The 
horses diag ged along their own skins in the kennels 
which overflowed with blood each side. Pale and 
dishevelled women appeared and disappeared alter- 
nately at the windows, in dismal silence; low in- 
articulate groans filled the air; and I remained in 
the street alone, petrified with horror, and deprived 
of strength sufficient to seek my safety by flight. 
This horrible troop continued passing in a rapid 
gallop, and casting frightful looks on me. Their 
march, I thought continued for five hours, and they 
were followed by an immense number of artille 
wagons, full of bleeding corpses, whose limbs stilt 
quivered; a disgusting smell of blood and bitumen 
almostchoked me. At tength, the iron gate of the 
rison shutting with great force awoke me again. 
Ftasde my repeater strike; it was no more than 
midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria had 
no more than two or three minutes—that is 
to say, the time necessury for relieving the sentry 
and shuiling the gate. The cold was severe and 
the watchword short. The next day the turnkey 
confirmed my calculations. I nevertheless do not 
remember one single event in my life, the duration 
of which I have nm more exact to calculate, 
of which the details are deeper engraven on my 


memory, and of which I perserve a more perfect 
consciousness. i 
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tt ef AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINERER- 


» Office on F street, between 7th and Sth streets, 
the Patent ice, Washin, itr tan 
i d bis 


HYMENIAL STATISTICS OF LANCASTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Discovered by a Committee of Old Bachelors.) 
Division 1st—Married People. 
Whole number of persons in the bonds of 


ington City, D. C.—The subscriber hae 
ry tion in the patent office (where he for some time 
superintended the restoration of patent» destroyed by fire in 1836, 
to devote himself to the preparation cf specifications and nuam, 
and all matters Connected with the obtaining of patents for useful 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience in 








theoretical and practical mechanics, together with an intimate 
wedlock, . 31,298 know! of the progress of the useful oe and manufactures, at 
Of these, married for love, 2,350 home anc abroad, will enable bir to judge of the novelty and 
utility of invention~ submitted to his ination; and as patents 
do do money, 18,794 are not grante:t, under the exixting patent laws, when the al 
do do love and money, 8,144 inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the establ 
do do out of curiosity, 1,539 laws of science, be will be able to furnish all the information ne- 


Number of happy matches, 16 


cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patents 


4 which could not be granted 

do tolerably nappy, 5,670 Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able to 

do happy at times 1,404 | 8ecare patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 

do perfectly miserable 8629 continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
’ > 


papers for that purpose. 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue, by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicent for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a journey 
to Washington, or detay in iss..ing the patent. 


Number of wives that rule their husbands, 15,640 

do do__ ruled by their husbands, 9 
Division 2d— Unmarried People. 

Whole number of unmarried adults, 14,181 

Of which are, bachelors, (old and young) 6,783 


Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
do old maids, 49} England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
do ou ladie. 6.600 | S28": he tenders hix services where information is required in re- 

y ung ladies, 5) ference to infringements of patent«, or defence against suits for in- 
do widowers, 404 | fringement. such ax compiling and arranging evidence. &c. 
do widows 306 To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
. ’ mn estimates of machinery, or buildings, for mawufuctories, on the 
Number of young men who are now going most modern and improved plans, or any otber matter conuected 


a courting, 2,350 
Which have actually popped the question, 

and been accepted, 625 
Ditto, and refused : 
Number who are anxious to pop the ques- 

tion, but can’t sérew up the courage, 1,610 


with mechanical engineering, he wil) furnish information; and, 
should it be required, will locate and superintend structures of 
this description. 
Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
| Will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, 
a place of res rt from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the best 
location for su%h a purpose. 
Papers relati¢ g to patents can be sent to the commissioner ot 
patents, when vn lumincus, free of postage, and models sent to the 


o. 
Number who have been dilted, 85 collectors of the Oprincipal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in ali 


do hunting fortunes, 2,349 ~ p be atoines by a 
» cases mus port pai applications for information relati 
do confirmed old bachelors, ~,4~| tO patents must be accompanie by a fee of five dollars; chanme 
Of which are not worth having, 645 | for other business transactions will be made according to then 
do would do as a last resort, 205 | magnitude. J. JAMES GREENOUGH 


N — of te —— to ey. - | Certificate of Hox. H. L. Evswonvn, Commissioner of Patente. 
1d0ws Oo Oo ‘ | ATENT Orricr, Nov, 20rn, 1 
. . | Mr. J. J. Greenough, who bas for some years be ne ed 
N umber of young ladies who are in market, 6,649 | in the patent office, as highly responsible situation, coder bene 
— have actually hail offers, 655 of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
© waiting in dreadful suspense, 


1,610 | resignation, I take great pi in rec jing bim as a gen- 
a concluded to accept, 1, 506 tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 


? to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha- 
do will ask her mother, 1 


nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvementa. 
Number of young ladies in market, with | Mr. Greenough is also well —— with the practice of thie 

















o~ y . | office. 1ENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
metallic charms,’? 147 Rererences.—Hon. 8 Prentiss, of Vt., U. 8. Senate; Hoa. J. 
: ’ P. Kenned { Md... U. 8. f H Jobo C. Clark 
. 2 |r. nm eo + ©. S. House of ilep.; on. John lark, 
ny pte yo ws mee ouch + = N r. US. Howse of Rep. Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice, 
: ’ ‘1 D.C, and, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Office; C. M 
do have money at interest, 40) Keeler, Exsq., Examiner, Patent Mice. 
Number of young ladies qualified to make | Encourage American manujfacture—under this we prosper. 
good wives, : 649 | WEAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbretins and Parasols 
Of which would darn their husband’s | 


made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dura- 
| ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albeny, opposite the first Bap- 


| tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen ai 
47 


stockings, 55 
1,760 | short notice. 


Of which know how to make a pudding, 





do do to use a spinning wheel, 40 = re 
. ry TC) —Every ; 

do do to spend their husband’s PRINTIN Ge vines pple hm —s 

money, 6,649 | at the office ot the Mechanic, tn the best manner and at reasonable 


“alt | prices, 


Business, visning and wedding cards executed in a supe- 


7 ° . -), | rier style on an hour’s notice New and fashionable type for 
A Curious Factr.—Make a string that will) books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circulars, 


reach just twice round the neck of a lady—let her | bi! heads, &e. &e. 
hold the two ends between her teeth—and then if| AGENTS WANTED. 
the noose will slip over her head to the back of the; Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
neck, it is a certain indication that she is married— | business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
or ought to be! | vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
; paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
“TI meant to have told you of that hole,” said a| they should be accompanied by certificates of charac. 
man to his friend who stumbled into a pit full of | ter and responsibility 
water. ‘‘ No matter now,” says the other, blow- 
ing the mud and water out of his mouth, “I have | 
found it.” 














The following local agents are authorized to receive eubscrip- 
tions and money for thix paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, and Mr. J. C Wad. 

leigh, 459 Broadway, New York. 
James Hegeman, Troy 
" ’ | J. M. Edgerton, West Troy 
Gotp.—Some dentist advertises gold as the only | J. B Gileon Waterford 
article for stopping the teeth. In stopping the | %*cob J. senna ane Poa 
mouth gold has often been found very useful. N. G. Brown, Milltown 
| J. M. Brown, Cohoes 
| A. H. Bardick, De Ruyter 

“I do declar, Sall, you deu look petty enuff to) ©. 'r Hayden, Syracuse 
eat.” *‘* Wal, Solomon, aint I eatin’ as fast is || 2. B- Prince Rome 


+e ~ - E. G. Chapin, Litile Falts 
} ‘ . Stone, Newar C, A, Spencer, 
can ?” replicd the lady with her mouth full. W. H. Parker, Cortland Village. Pa es, 


Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 





P. P Cleveland, Skeneateles 
Chas. White, Auburn 

Chas. Coy, Canandaigua 
Jobr Williams, Cazenovia 
Jas. Goddard, Truxton 

M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
Luther Moore, Rochester 

T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo 

Geo. Francis, Waterioo 








A Spare Dier.—The Cork Examiner says,— a at ws nl Ss SL 
** At present the Scotch are not fed; they ex-| NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
ist on the recollection of what they ate in former | 4 weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha. 
years. D nar . nies and Manufacturers, 

Help others and you relieve yourself Go out 1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
and drive away the cloud from that distressed By JOEL MUNSELL, 
friend’s brow, avd you will return with a lighter No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 








heart. At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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